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ON THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. 


BY SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 
(Continued.) 
In the, selection of instruments to propagate and 


establish the Christian religion, it would seem as 
though it had been the design of Infinite Wisdom to 
huiuble the pride, and to set at nought the wisdom of 
man. The Messiah himself was born in poverty and 
laid. ina manger ; he was brought up as a car- 
penter,* without human learning ; and when he went 
forth to preach the gospel, he yathered around him 
for disciples a company of illiterate fishermen and 
mechanics. He said, in relation to the glorious 
mysteries of the Gospel: “I thank thee, O Father, 
Lord of heaven and earth, because thou hast hid these 
things from the wise and prudent, and hast re- 
vealed them unto babes, Even so Father: for so it 
seemed good inthysight.”” Mat.xi, 25,26. And when 
Peter acknowledged him to be the Christ the Son of 
the living God, he said, “blessed art thou Simon Bar- 
jona: for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto 
thee, but my Father which isin heaven. And I say 
also unto thee, that thou art Peter: and upon this rock I 
will build my Church, and the gates of hell shall’ not 
prevail against it.” Mat. xvi. 17, 18. 

The rock here alluded to, is the inward and spiri- 
tual revelation of that Divine power who is, and 
always has been the only Saviour of men, as it is 
written concerning the Israelites under Moses: “ they 
drank of that spiritual Rock that followed them ; and 
that Rock was Christ.” 1 Cor. x. 4.. ‘This is the 
chief corner stone, the only foundation on which the 
true church can be built, « for other foundation, can 
no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ.’’ 1 
Cor. iii. 11.—Although the disciples had received 
some knowledge of this holy anointing power while 
the Messiah was personally with them, yet it,ap- 
pears that their dependence was placed so much 
upon his outward manifestation, that it became “ex- 
pedient for them” that he should go away in order 












“ reveaied unto babes,”’—for, said he to the Gorin even so minister the same one to another, as good 
thians, “ we have received not the spirit of the world, | stewards of the manifold grace of God. Tf any man 
but the spirit which is of God; that we might know | speak, let him speak as the oracles of God; if any 


the things that are freely given to us of God ; which | man minister, let him do it as of the ability which . 


things also we speak, nof in the words which | God giveth, that God in all things may be glorified, 
man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost }thro’ Jesus Christ, to whom be praise and dominion 
teacheth ; comparing spiritual things with spiritual.”’ | for ever and ever.” 1'Pet.iv.10. Now, as the oracles 


L Corvii 12.*And [ was with you in weakness, and 
in fear, and in mueh trembling, and my speech and 


my preachifig was not with enticing words of 


man’s wisdom, but in demonstration of the Spirit and 
of power; that your faith should not stand in the wis- 


of God were the instruments through which he spake 
to the people, so must every true minister of the gos- 
pel be only an instrument to deliver that which he 
has received immediately’ from him; and this he is 
enabled to minister of the ability which God giveth. 





dom of men, but in the power of God,” 1 Cor. ii. 3.| The gift of the ministry is often spoken of in the 
“The Gospel which was preached of me, is not} New Testament as the gift of prophesying. “He that 
after man. For I neither received it of man, nei- | prophesyeth speaketh unto men to edification,and ex- 
ther was I tauglit it, but by the revelation of Jesus | hortation and comfort;’’and the apostle Paul consider- 
Christ,” Galatians i. 11, 12.. From these pas-| ed it a more excellent gift than that of speaking with 
sages, and many ‘others that might be adduced, | tongues. ‘Tongues,’ he says, “are for a sign, not to 
it is evident that the Messiah and his apostles did not them that believe, but to them: that believe not; but 
consider any other qualification necessary for preach- | prophesying serveth not for them’ that beliévé not, 
ing the Gospel than the revelation of the spirit by | but for them which believe. If, therefore, the whole 
which their minds were enlightened to understand the | church be come together into one place, and all speak 
mysteries of the kingdom of heaven; and by the same | with tongues, and there come in those that are un- 
spirit were they guided inevery part of their religious | learned, or unbelievers, will they not say ye are mad ? 
services. How could the apostles,or how can any man | But if all prophesy, and. there come in one that be- 
speak to the sfates of the people except through the | lieveth not, or one unlearned, he is convinced of all, 
revelation of the spirit? For if we cannot even know | he is judged of all: and thus are the secrets of his heart 
our bwn hearts without divine assistance, how | made manifest; and so, falling down onhis face, he will 
can We minister to the spiritual wants of others? But worship God, and report that God isin you ofa 
it will be objected by some, that although this gift of| truth.” 1 Cor. xiv.:22. 

the ministry was bestowed on tlie apostles, it was not | From this it is evident that the gift of prophesying 
intended to be perpetuated in the Church; but like | jis not placed upon the same ground as the gift of 
the miraculous gifis of healing, and of speaking with | | tongues, and the working of miracles; for these last 
divers tongues,it was an extraordinary operation of the | were intended as signs to them that believed not the 
spirit to cease after the establishment of Christianity; | gospel ; whereas prophesying, or speaking under the 
and that the doctrines of our religion, having been influence of the Divine spirit, was for the edification 





written by divine inspiration in the books of the | of the church, and must always continue., No one 
New ‘I'estament, we must not now expect any imme-| will contend that human nature has changed since 
diate revelation, but must look to this book for in-|the apostles’ days so as’ to render this Divine gift 
struction, which will be opened. to the understand- | unnecessary; nor can we suppose that Infinite Good- 
ings of the faithful, by the ordinary operations of the ‘ness will withhold any gift that can tend to the edi- 





that “*theComforter which is the spirit of Truth’’might 
be more fully revealed in their minds; this being the 
only means by which they could be. prepared to 
enjoy his kingdom, and to proclaim to others the 
glad tidings of salvation through Christ. 

It was the baptism of the Holy Ghost which quali- 
fied them to be ministers of the gospel,—* not of the 
letter but of the spirit.””. Previous to the day of pen- 
tecost, they had possessed opportunities of personal 
instruction from Jesus himself superior to any wer 
mortals had ever enjoyed,—but these did not qualify | 
them to be ministers of the Gospel,—until they 
should become more fully acquainted with that spiri- 
tual manifestation of Christ which was to be their 


spirit. 
To this it may be 1eplied, that it appears from the 


ples “ always, even to the end of the world,” and 
where two or three are gathered in his name (which 


The Comforter or Spirit of ‘Truth was to abide with 
them and. lead them into all truth. And the pro- 
mise of the Holy Ghost was not unto them only and 
to their children, but to all that are afar off, even 
}as many as the Lord our God shall call. Acts ii. 39. 

He said to his disciples * without me ye can do 


crown of rejoicing, and their hope of glory. 

Among all the first preachers of the Gospel,we read 
of but onewho had been bred in the schools of learning; 
and such was the prejudice he had thence imbibed, 
that it required a miracle to convert him to Christi- 


ment is just, beeause I seek not mine own will, but 








could do any thing to advance the kingdom of God 
without being influenced by the Holy Spirit, how 





anity. 


*Mark vi. 3. “Is not this the carpenter, the son of Mary?” 





Scriptures, Christ has promised to be with his disci- | 


is his power) “there is he in the midst of them.” 


nothing,” and he also declared, “I can of mine own | 
| self do nothing; as I hear, I judge; and my judg- 


the will of the Father which hath sent me.”’ John v.39. | 
If, therefore, neither the son nor his disciples | 


But Paul counted all his eruditign as nothing in| can any pretend, in the present day, to preach the | 


comparison with that heavenly wisdom which is} gospel without immediate revelation? ‘The apostolic | 
doctrine is, «as every man hath received the gift.|of God. ‘These inspired teachers, he says, were 


fication and comfort of his people. 

| But it appears from authentic history that this pre- 
cious gift did not, cease with the apostles; for Mos- 
| heim informs us that ** among the first professors of 
Christianity, there were few men of learning, few 
who had capacity enough to insinuate into the minds 
of a gross and ignorant multitude the knowledge of 
Divine things. God, therefore, in his infinite wis- 
dom, judged it necessary to raise up in many churches 
extraordinary teachers who were to discourse in the 
‘public assemblies. upon the various points of the 
‘Christian doctrine, and to-treat with the people in 
his name, as guided by his direction and clothed with 
his authority. Such were the prophets of the New 
| Testament. \The order of prophets ceased when the 
want of teachers which gave rise to it was abund- 
antly supplied.’”"—Mosheim’s Ee. His. parti. chap. 
2, sec. 9. 

| ‘This remark of Mosheim, affords one of the most 
striking evidences I ever met with,of the folly of hu- 
man learning, when applied in judging of the things 
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only continued in the 
with a sufficient number of learned teachers,and then 
it would seem from his remark, that immediate rev- 
elation, being no longer needed, was withdrawn.— 
Now, it must appear clear to every reflecting mind, 
that the Jearned author has mistaken the effect for the 
cause. 

There can be no doubt, that when human wisdom 
and policy had crept into the church, in the insinua- 
ting guise of philosophy and rhetoric, the humble 
simplicity of the Gospel was despised and neglect- 
edjand consequently Divine inspiration ceased to be 
experienced,by those who placed their dependenee on 
human wisdom. Previous to that time,the church had 
made wonderful progress in convincing the world; for 
the doctrines taught were plain and practical, and 
were powerfully enforced by a life and conver- 
sation consistent with godliness. ‘Those nice distin- 
tions and logical definitions, which afterwards gave 
rise to so much controversy, persecution and blood- 
shed, had not then been introduced by the vain cu- 
riosity of man. ‘’he humble followers of Jesus 
were content to know by happy experience, that 
« God is love, and he that dwelleth in love, dwelleth 
in God, and God in him,.”* But this golden age of 
the church was of short duration; for when the 
learned teachers came among them, they were un- 
happily persuaded that human skill and logic were 
necessary to defend them against the sophistry of the 
heathen philosophers. For this miserable armour of 
human contrivance, they cast away the shield of 
Faith and the sword of the Spirif, by which they had 
gone on conquering and to conquer. ‘They turned 
away from the Divine power which would have pre- 
served them; and then waslaid the foundation of those 
errors and corruptions, which were afterwaris intro- 
duced by human policy and enforeed by human au- 
thority ; with all the calamities of war anil blood- 


shed. 


But perhaps it may beasked, by way of objec- 
tion—shall we then exclude literature and science 
from the church, and consider the possession of 
learning a bar tothe ministry ? I answer, by no 
means, For literature and science, when kept within 
their proper bounds,are calculated to improve the ra- 
tional powers of man and thereby tend to promote his 
happiness. ‘They also increase our knowledge of 
the works of creation, and may lead us to meditate 
upon the wisdom and power of that Almighty archi- 
tect, who stretched out the heavens; established the 
mountains—and set boundaries to the sea. But when 
men undertake to preach the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
in their own will and time, and with a reliance upon 
their own natural abilities, and scholastic learning,— 
they turn their backs upon the only power that can 
qualify them for the sacred office, and they are not 
ministers of the Gospel of Christ, but they are ser- 
vants of anti-christ “ who has set up his kingdom in 
their hearts,” and “ exalteth himself above all that 
is called God,or that is worshipped; so that he, as 
(rod, sitteth in the temple of God, showing himself 
that he is God.” —2 Thes. ii. 4. 

We may remember that it was against this very 
thing that the apostle cautioned the church formerly; 
but which, not being attended to, caused a falling 
away from the simplicity of the Gospel and brought 
on the apostacy. As ye have therefore received Je- 
sus Christ the Lord, so walk ye in him: rooted and 
builtupin him, and stablished in the faith,as ye have 
been taught, abounding therein with thanksgiving. 
Beware lest any man spoil you through philosophy 
and vain deceit, afier the tradition of men, after the 
rudiments of the world and not after Christ.t” 


To be continued. 


NR a a SN ce 
From the Edinburgh Review. 
THE MARTYRS OF SCIENCE, 
TYCHO BRAHE, 


Tycho Brahé, the second of the so-called martyrs, 
though he had been usually represented as_ immea- 
surably inferior to Galileo as a philosopher, rendered 
services to astronomy of a far more important char- 
acter. Unfortunately for his reputation, his name 
has come. down to posterity in connection with a 


* John 4. xvi t Col. 2 vi. 








hypothesis respecting the artangement of the solar 
system, which never had any followers,agd which, 
coming after that .of Copernicus, has always been 
regarded as a retrograde step in theory. But if we 
put the unlutky hypothesis,with some other specula- 
tive notions of T'ycho out of view, and fix our attention 
solely on thé extent, accuracy and importance of his 
observations, and the results to which they led, we 
may easily satisfy ourselves that there is no observer, 
ancient or modern, whose. labors have produced a 
more marked influence on the progress of astronomi- 
cal science. 

The anecdotical life. of T'ycho was written in mi- 
nute and almost trifling detail by Cassendi; who 
has been flatteringly designated by Gibbon, as “le 
meilleur philosophe des littérateurs’et le meilleur lit- 
térateur des philosophes,”’ In respect to astronomi- 
cal knowledge,Gassendi was well qualified forthe task 
but his memoir is entirely panegyrical ; and as he 
appears to have been of a credulous disposition, and 
to have adopted without scruple the sentiments and 
opinions of ‘T'ycho, whose ideas of his own merit 
and importance were of a somewhat exalted nature, 
hix narrative has a considerable air of exaggeration, 
which has pervaded all the subsequent biographies, 
the present not excepted. 

Tycho was descended from a noble Swedish fam- 
ily, which for some generations had been settled in 
Denmark, and was born at Knudstork, near Helsing- 
borg, in 1546. His. father having diedat an early 
age, he was adopted by a paternal uncle; and after 
receiving the rudiments of a liberal, education, he 
was sentto the University of Copenhagen to study 
rhetoric and philosophy. In 1562 he removed to Leip- 
sig, to study jurisprudence, with the view of follow- 
ing the profession of the law ; but in this he took 
no interest and astronomy engrossed all his thoughts. 
On the death of his uncle, in 1565, he was recalled 
to Denmark, where he continued diligently to prose- 
cute his astronomical studies, to the grea} displeasure 
of his family, who ridiculed his. pursuits, and re- 
proached him for abandoning his profession. ‘To es- 
cape the annoyance which this conduct occasioned 
him, and improve himself in astronomy, he resolved 
to visit the principal cities of Germany. At: Ros- 
tock he unfortunately had a quarrel with Manderu- 
pius Paspergius, a countryman of his own, which 
ended in a duel fought in the dark. “In this blind 


combat, Manderupius cut off the whole of the front | ation. 


of Tycho’s nose ; and it was fortunate for astrono- 
my,’ says our author, “ that his more valuable or- 
gans were defended by so faithful an outpost,”— 
Tycho repaired his loss as_ well as he could 
by an artificial nose, composed of an alloy of gold 
and silver ; and Gassendi appeals to his portraits in 
proof of its excellent imitation of the original. At 
Augsburgh he founda kindred spirit ina rie burgh- 
er, Paul Hainzel,in concert with whom he construct- 
ed’an enormous quadrant of fourteen cubits radius, 
which * twenty men could with difficulty transport 
to its place of fixture ;’’ and also a sextunt of four 
cubits, with which he made numerous observations. 
About the end of 1571 he returned to Denmark,— 
where, in consequence of the reputation he had now 
acquired,he was received with great consideration, 
and invited to court by the king. At this time his 
attention was chiefly engrossed with the pursuits of 
chemistry, or rather alchemy, which through his 
whole life he prosecuted with no less ardor than as- 
tronomy. ‘Inthe hopes of enriching himself by 
the pursuits of alchemy, ‘T'ycho devoted most of his 
attention to those satellites of gold and silver which 
now constituted his own system, and which disturb- 
ed by their powerful action the hitherto uniform mo- 
tions of the primary. His affections were ever tur- 
ning towards Germany, where astronomers of kind- 
dred view, and artists of surpassing talent, were to 
be found in almost every city. The want of money 
alone prevented hiin from realizing his wishes ; and 
it was in the hope of obtaining the means of travel- 
ling he in a great measure forsook his sextants for 
his crucibles.” While thus oceupied the appearance 
of the new star in 1572, which suddenly shone forth 
with remarkable splendor, and continued visible for 
sixteen months, had the effect of recalling him to the 
path in which he was destined to acqure, his. per- 
manentfame. He first saw the body onthe 11th of 
November, and he immediately proceeded to ob- 
serve its place, and note its form, magnitude and ap- 
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pearance. His observations were assidudusly @on- 
tinued for several months, and they form the’ basis 
of his work, * De Nova Stella, Anni 1572, which 
was published in the followihg year. 

Previous to the publicatiorof this work; "Pycho 
felt or affected an apprehension of degrading his no- 
bility, by appearing publicly in the character of an 
astronomer and author. Soon after he committed 
agreater offence against his order, by marrying a 
peasant girl—an act by which his relations. were so 
greatly displeased, that a reconciliation ¢ould only be 
effected’ through the mediation of the king. About 
the same time, he gave public lectures on astronomy 
in which he defended astrology ; but he took care 
to mention, that he was only induced todecture by 
the special request of the monarch. In 1575, he 
set out on a second journey through Germany. He 
first visited Hesse Cassel, where the Landgrave had 
erected a splendid observatory ; and having travelled 
through Switzerland and Italy he returned to Den- 
mark with the intention of removing his family to 
Basle, where he had resolved permanently to settle. 
But his fame had now rendered him a personage 
whose presence conferred honor on his country ; in 
order, therefore, to induce him to establish bimself in 
Denmark, the king offered him a grant for life of 
the little island of Huen, in the entrance of the Bal- 
tic, and undertook to build him an observatory, a 
house and a Jaboratory for his chemical experiments. 
‘T'ycho willingly acceded to these liberal proposals 
and forthwith proceeded to erect on his new proper- 
ty the celebrated observatory . of Uraniburgh, (the 
city of the heavens,) a noble edifice, which cost the 
king of Denmark 100,000 rixdollars (about 20,000 
pounds,) and on which Tycho is said to have ex- 
pended an equal sum. ‘This statement however, ap- 
pears to reston the authority of a representation 
made to the Emperor of Germany by Tycho’s heirs 
who had a purpose to serve in magnifying his sacri- 
fices, and probably spoke in round numbers. Ty- 
cho himself says more picturesquely, that he expen- 
ded on the observatory and instruments, more than 
a ton of gold. Now, as we have seen him, a few 
years previously, represented as applying himself to 
alchemy in the hope of procuring the means of 
travelling in Germany, and as it is‘not alleged that 
his search for the philosopher’s stone was  sucvess- 
ful, we may be excused in suspecting some exagger- 
However this may be, he appears to have 
exhausted his private fortune : and in order to pro- 
vide for his expenses, the king granted him an annu- 
al pension of $ 2000 in Norway, and a canonry in 
the church of Rothschild worth $1000 a year. Ty- 
cho remained 20 years in Huen, engaged in the pre- 
paration of his catalogue of stars,and accumulating a 
mass of important observations. Nor was his fame 
confined to his island or country ; it extended over 
Europe, and procured him visits from several royal 
personages, among others from James VI. of Scot- 
land, (upoa the occasion of his marriage with the 
princess Anne,) who,with a numerous suite, passed 8 
days with ‘T'ycho, admiring his instruments and me- 
chanical contrivances, and discoursing on the Coper- 
nican system—an occupation which must have been 
entirely to the taste of the royal pedant. 

Through some unexplained cause, Tycho after 
the death of Frederick II. fell into disfavor with the 
court of Denmark, and was deprived of his canonry 
his estate in Norway, and his pension. Being thus 
left without the means of supporting the expenses of 
his establishment, he in 1597, reinoved his instru- 
ments and family to Copenhagen ; but finding him- 
self still exposed to persecution, he resolved forever 
to leave his ungrateful country. ‘The Cescription of 
his emigration is affecting. 

‘‘He carried from Huen everything that was move- 
able, and having packed up his instruments, his’ eru- 
cibles, and his books, he hired a ship to convey them 
toa foreignland, His wife, his five sons and four 
daughters, his male and female servants, and many of 
his pupils, and assistants, among whom were ‘T'ang- 
nagel, his future son-in-law, and Longomontanus, 
embarked at Copenhagen, to seek the hospitality of 
a better country than their own.” (Here we must 
beg leave to correcta slight error. ‘I'ycho’s family, 
on leaving Denmark, consisted of only two sons and 
four daughtérs.) His first landing place was at Ros- 
tock ; but after a short time he took up his residence 
withhis friend Count Rantzau, in the. castle of 















Wadesberg, near Hamburg; and finally procured an 
invitation to . settle At Prague, from the Emperor Ru- 
dolph Il,, After some delay he set out for Bohe- 
mia, and arrived at Prague in the beginning of 1599. 
He met with a cordial reception from the emperor, 
who conferred upon him favors and appointments 
more than sufficient to compensate his losses in Den- 
mark, A pension of three thousand crowns, an es- 
tate in perpetuity, a town house, and choice of vari- 
ous castles and houses in the country, were the im- 
mediate and munificent gifts of Rudolph. He select- 
ed the Castle of Benach, but after a few months 
transferred his family and instruments toa house 
which had béen purchased for him in Prague. But 
his career was now drawing toa close. He remov- 
ed to Prague in February, 1601. On the 13th of 
October, in the same year, while supping at the ta- 
ble of a nobleman, where they drank freely, he ex- 
perienced some feeling of discomfort, but from mo- 
tives of courtesy, he remained at table, and on his 
return home was seized with a retention of urine, in 
consequence of which he expired, after ten days of 
extreme suffering. He died inthe 55th year of his 
age; his last words, repeated frequently during his 
delirium, being Ne frus(ra videar vizisse. 

Such isa brief outline of the life of this remarka- 
ble man, ‘Toappreciate the servicesshe rendered to 
astronomy, it is necessary to consider the state of the 
science at’ the time he commenced his labors. | The 
question between ‘the rival theories of Ptolemy anid 
Copernicus was then undecided; and as both hypo- 
theses sufficed for the explauation of the observed 
phenomena and offered nearly equal facilities for 
calculation,no further advance could be made without 
more numerous and accurate observations. This 
was precisely what ‘Tycho undertook to supply,— 


Born in afavorable position, possessing independent 
resource liberally aided by the king of Den- 
mark, he @recied an observatory of more than regal 


magnificence ; constructed or procured instruments 
superior in magnitude and accuracy to any that had 
been previously seen ; engaged the services of able 
and zealous assistants and devoted himself to assid- 
uous observation during a long series of years. ‘The 
result was the accumulation of a large mass of very 
accurate observations,which,falling into the hands of 
Kepler, led to the discovery of the true nature of 
the planetary orbits, and a complete revolution in 


astro nomy. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 


THE CAVERN WELLS OF YUCATAN. 


Yucatan, in Central America, soremarkable for 
the remains of ancient cities and temples, is singular- 
ly deficient in natural supplies of water. Informer 
ages, when a civilized people occupied the country, 
embarkments and wells seemed to have been formed 
to compensate as far as possible for the deficiency ; 
but now the inhabitants enervated by conquest and 
bad government, have no such resources. When 
the rainy season is past, during which they obtain 
the needful element from natural hollows and a few 
artificial tanks, they would be altogether destitute of 
water were it not forthe reservoirs which nature has 
formed in the recesses of certain profound cavertis 
which occur here and there throughout the country, 
and from which a scanty supply can be drawn at a 
vast expense of human toil. A description of these 
cavern wells gives a striking idea of the difference 
there may be, with regard to so simplea matter as 
the supply of water, between acountry in a rude 
state, and one in which civilization and good institu- 
tions have allowed of combined efforts being made 
to promote general convenience. 

Mr. Stephens describes. the village of ‘Telchaqua- 
illo as wholly supplied from a cave in the centre of 
a square, round which the houses of the inhabitants 
have been built, the cave being probably the original 
cause of the village, as towns have originated round 
castles and at the mouths of rivers in our own coun- 
try. The place ata little distance appears level and 
unbroken, and the stranger is surprised to observe 
women, as they walk across it, suddenly disappear 
as if they had sunk into the earth. A near approach 
brings in. view a great orifice. like the mouth of a 
cave, from which ragged steps lead five hundred feet 
under an immense rocky roof tothe water, where 


from above. There is no current in the well, it rises 
a litth@™uring rain, but never falls below a. certain 
point. Womenare forever ascending and descend- 
ing, it being the sole means of supply to six hund- 
red souls. At the ruins of Xcoch, however, is a 
well of still more singular character, evidently the 
sole supply of a large and populous city. In the cen- 
tre of a grove of trees, so thick as to be close and sul- 
try, and without a breath of air, is a cireuiar cavity 
some thirty, feet deep, at the bottom of which is a 
rude natural opening in a thick bed of limestone,nar- 
row and low,and with a strong current of air rushing 
forth. ‘This is the ‘entrance to the well, and so vio- 
lent is the wind as to cause the incautious intruder, who 
is unprepared, to be driven back for breath. ‘The 
opening is three feet high and four wide, descending 
at an angle of about fifteen degrees and it must be 
entered on your hands and knees, with this sigong 
eorrent of air against you. A track in the floor, worn 
several inches deep by the treading of thousands and 
thousands of the denizens of this ruined city, and the 
blackened roof consequent on the necessary use of 
torches, are confirmations in themselves of the well 
having been the only watering-place of the ancient 
Xeoch, if indeed,’ the total absence of water else- 
where were not proof sufficient. At the end of about 
two hundred feet the passage widens considerably, 
and rises to,twice the height of a man, the air _be- 
ing no longer agitated, and temperature warmer. A 
great vaulted chaniber, with vast stalactite pillars, 
sueceeds. Climbing a high broken piece of rock,vou 
again crawl through a. long, narrow fissure, leading 
toa rugged perpendicular hole three or four feet in 
diameter, with steps worn in the rock. Descending 
this you come out upon a ledge, with a yawning 
chasm on the left. One or two rude logs, laid along 
the edge with a pole for a railing, serves as a bridge; 
crossing whieh, the passage turns to the right, nar- 
rowing to three feet in both height and width,and de- 
scending rapidly. ‘The labour, fatigue and the exer- 
tion required togetthrough this is immense. At the 
end of sixty feét it doubles on itself, contracts and 
still leads downwards toa more spacious cavern, con- 
taining another perpendicular hole, through which 
you descend, by means of a rude and rickety ladder 
toa steep, low, and crooked passage, opening into a 
large rugged chamber, in which is the well. This 
is now unused, there being nothing save ruins in its 
vicinity ; but twosimilar caverns, at present the sole 
watering places of existing towns, show what seem- 
ingly incredible things are of daily occurrence. ‘The 
first is that of Chack. Women, in general are in 
Yneatan the drawers of water, the men being the 
hewers of wood; but at Chack, the labor is too 
great for the teuder sex. A perpendicular ladder 

down a hole, a great cavern, a second perpendicular 
hole, a resting place, then a hole two hundred feet 

deep, a low narrow passage varying in height and 

width, a fourth hole, lead to another low passage, at 

the end of which is a basin of water, being the well. 

The toiling Indians bearing their torches,some above 

some below in the long shafts, make a wild and un- 

earthly scene. ‘The whole length from the mouth to 

the well is fifteen hundred feet, andthe water-carriers 

having to crawl a great part of the way, do not car- 

ry the calabashes on their shoulders, as in that case 

they would strike against the roof; the straps are 

passed across the forehead, and so long that the cala- 

bashes rest below the hips,and thus form no ob- 

struction. From this cave the whole population of 
Chack derive their water, except the dry season, 

when they resort to the rancho of Shawill, 3 miles 

distant. 

At Bohemia, during fhe rainy season, the people 
are supplied from the nine circular openings of no 
great depth in the rock. which have evidently been 
the cause_of the settlement of population of that place. 
But these drying up at the conclusion of the rainy 
season, the inhabitantsare forced to resort to a cave 
about a mile distant, which is perhaps the most ex- 
traordinary of all these singular wells. The en- 
trance to this cavern is through a magnificent open- 
ingy beneath a bold ledge of rock; following which 
for about sixty feet by the glimmer of a torch, you 
come to a ladder that descends some twenty feet.— 
All light from the entrance is here lost, but the brink 
of a vast perpendicular descent is soon reached, to 
the very bottom of which a strong body of light is 
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the cave risés clear twenty yards, the whole lit up |thrdwn from a hole in the surface, 








An enormous 
ladder, of the most rudely primitive description leads 
to the bottom of this shaft. It is seventy feet long, 
twelve wide and made of the trunks of young pines 
lashed together lengthways, and supported all the 
way down by horizontal trunks fastened against the 

| face of the precipitous rock. ‘The ladder 1s double, 
having two sets or flights of rounds, divided by a mid- 
die partition ; ther whole fabric is lashed together by 
withes. It is vey steep and seems dangerous.— 
‘ Our Indians,’ says Mr. Stephens, who visited it, 
‘began the descent, but the foremost had _ scarcely 
got his head below the surface before one of the 
rounds slipped, and he only saved himself by cling- 

‘ing to another. The ladder having been made when 
the withes were green, these were now dry, ctack- 
ed and some of them broken. We attempted a de- 
scent with some little misgivings: but by keeping 
each hand and foot ona different round, with an oc- 
casional crack and slide, we all reached the foot of 
the ladder.” Mr. Stephens was unluckily there du- 
ting the wet season, ere the ladders were repaired for 
their five month’s duty. M, Fontenier, who'was on 
the spot during the active period, describes them as 
solid and safe. We are as yet but atthe mouth of 
the well, which is called Xtacumbi Xuman, or the 
lady hidden away. And here we must pause to ex- 
plain these words. Every year, just as the nine 
wells are at their last gasp, the Jadders undergo a 
thorough renewal, which done, a great fete is held in 
the cavern at the foot of this ladder. ‘The walls of 
alofty chamber, with overhanging roof and level 


floor, on the side leading to the wells, are ornament- 
ed with branches, and hung with lights, and the 
whole village comes out with refreshments and mu- 
sic. Now, be it told, that in the town of Bolonchen 
dwelt .many years ago an Indian lady of great 
wealth and many possessions, who had, however, 
above all,a pretty and interesting daughter. Of 
course many fell in love with the young lady, and, 
equally a matter of regular occurrence, the most ar- 
dent lover, and the only favored suitor on the part of 
the damsel, was a poor fellow of the name of Sac- 
bey, who had nought save a handsome face to trade 
with. The mother would not even speak to him, 
and forbade her daughter holding any communication 
with Sacbey. ‘I'he village fete of the cueva came 
round ; Sacbey and his fair mistress were of course 
present ; at the close of the day these persons were 
nowhere to be found. Fora whole month they were 
sought in vain, at the end of which period Sacbey 
presented himself very demurely before the*angry 
mother, and asked permission to marry her daugh- 
ter. It was given, and at Sacbey’s request, the lady 
and the cura went with him to the cave. In a secret 
chamber they found the bride, with just enough pro- 
vision left for one day. ‘They were married on the 
spot, and hence the name of La Senora Estondida. 
On the side of the’cavern is an opening in the rock 
leading to an abrupt descent down another long and 
trying ladder. ‘l'his.part moving on by a slight as- 
cent over the rocks, at the distance of about seventy 
five feet, Jadde:s,one nine, and the other five feet 
high, are ascended, and then one of eighteen feet is 
descended. <A fifthysixth, and a seventh—this one 
long and precipitous—are descended, when a broken 
and ascending passage is reached, two hundred feet 
long. An eighth ladder leads to a low stifling corri- 
dor three hundred feetlong ; creeping through which 
on the hands and knees, the water is before you in 
its rocky basin fourteen hundred feet from the 
mouth of the cave, and four hundred and fifty 
perpendicular in the bowels of the earth. This 
is the Chacka, or red-water basin. From the 
open chamber above alluded to, other passages 
lead to other basins. The first reached by wear- 
isome corridors, Pudnelha, meaning that it ebbs 
and flows like the sea. The Indians, who tes- 
tify to this fact, also say that forty women once 
fainted in the passage to it, which is the reason 
why men have since performed the task. The 
third basin is called Sallab, which means a 
spring; the fourth Akabba, on account of its 
darkness ; the fifth Cnocoha, or warm ; the 6th 
Odiha, from milky color ; and the seventh Chi- 
masia, because it has insects called ais. Seven 
thousand souls supply themselves during five 











































































































































. which on being cleared, was found of singular 


months ‘with water from these deep and singular 
wells. 

In another part of Yucatan a scarcity of wa- 
ter caused. a.curious discovery, which further 
evinces the great industry and perseverance of 
the inhabitants of Maya., A Senor Trego, in 
1835 failing to find water in a local well, ob- 
tained permission to clear out an aguada or 
pond of muddy water. Four feet deep of mud 
had to be removed, when the bottom was ex- 
pected to be found, as Senor Trego was firmly 
convinced that the place was artificial. Fifteen 
hundred Indians were set to work, and on clear- 
ing out the mud, an artificial bottom of large 
flat stones lapping one over the other,and the in- 
terstices filled with a clay foreign to the neigh- 
bourhood, was found. The stones were many 
layers deep. In the centre were four wells, five 
feet in diameter, faced with smooth stones, and 
eight yards deep ; on the margin were upwards 
of four “hundred casimbas, or pits: when the 
pond was exhausted, the holes and wells remain- 
ed, lasting the inhabitants until next rainy sea- 
son. The renovation of this aguada, as may 
readily be understood, caused the neighbourhood 
to flourish ; and one year of unusual scarcity,— 
more than a thousand horses and mules came to 
this place, even from the rancho of Santa Rosa, 
eighteen miles distant, and carried away water 
in barrels. ‘Families,’ says Stephens,‘established 
themselves along the banks, small shops for the 
sale of necessaries were opened, and the butcher 
had his shambles with meat.” 

The aguada of Jalal, a pond to all appear- 
ance, being dry about ten years since, the In-| 
dians in digging pits struck upon an ancient well, 





form and construction. It had, a square plat- 
form at. the top, and beneath was a round well, | 


faced with smooth stones, and from twenty to| 


five and twenty feet deep. Below this was an-| 
other square platform, and under the latter a/| 
well of less diameter, and about the same depth. | 
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Aoents.—Baker & Crane, 158 Pearl st. New York, and 
Jacob Lafetra, Baltimore, will receive subscriptions and pay- 
ments for the Intelligencer. 


Reicious Fanaticism-—Mitierism.—The his- 
tory of the world furnishes many lamentable exam- 
ples of the effects of religious fanaticism. Some 
sincere and well meaning individual becomes pos- 
sessed of certain ideas of truth and duty,in which he 
has become wholly absorbed, and which has carried 
him beyond the influence of reason, and into the 
most. wild and airy speculations, Claiming Divine 
a. and impelled by an extraordinary enthu- 
siasm, such person goes forth as an apostle of a new 
doctrine, and finds no difficulty in drawing after him 
crowds of followers. 

One feature in all these movements is the air of 
mystery which is thrown around them, and the pre- 
tension to a supernatural origin which is claimed for 
them. ‘There is in the human mind a natural love 
of what is marvellous and wonderful. In a certain 
class of minds, this ‘ love of the marvellous’? may 
almost be called a passion. It leads those who pos- 


sess it to this degree, and who do not keep it under 


proper control, into the most serious difficulties.— 


Let any thing be started, which claims credence on 
the score of its being some new revelation, accompa- 


The mind is agitated by every wind of rs 


nied by a confident boldness on the part of its pro-|°~ | aT be 
| their path of duty, it is not surprising that such, pre- 


mulgators aS to its truth, and sustained by arguments, | 
or rather an ingenious array of sophistry, which ap- 
peals more to the imagination than to the reason and 
judgment, and it is sure to find advocates. No mat- 
ter if it is opposed to all pre-conceived views, to the 


experience of all ages, to the common sense of every | 
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In the present instance, we have a lamentable exhi- 
bition of another of these defisions.. Immense 
crowds are assembling day and night in two large 
public buildings in this city to listen to the preach- 
ing of this new doctrine. Men and women are lea- 
ving their employments, and deserting their families, 
| under an apprehension of duty, to warn their fellow- 
beings of the approaching catastrophe. Worthy fa- 
milies are thrown into agitation and alarm, in view 
of the probable occurrence of this awful event at the 
specified time. As the period approaches the ex- 
citement becomes more intense and wide spread.— 
Some persons have closed their stores, and given 
away, sold or burnt their goods. It is evident that 
in many, reason is already hurled from her seat; and 
not a few of these deluded persons, will, it is to be 
feared, become settled subjects of one of the most dis- 
tressing maladies which ean afflict our race. . The 
same excitement, it appears, prevails in all our large 
cities, and in many parts of the country. 

This state of things is indeed distressing, and may 
furnish materials for serious reflection and profitable 
self-examination, even on the part of those who are 
entirely free from the prevailing excitement. 

One thing is especially worthy of comment, viz. 
that this, and similar religious delusions, profess to 
be based on the Scriptures, and are presented to the 
publie under the plausible appearance of being pro- 
ved from the Bible. 

To those who are accustomed to rely on the in- 
terpretations given to Scripture by their dgllow-men 
as their only standard of truth, and as &:. out 





tensions should ‘have weight, especially when they 
| are made by men who honestly and sincerely believe 


them, and who are giving evidence of their faith by 
unceasing devotions, and by great personal sacrifices. 

That the Scriptures of ‘Truth—which, in their pro- 
per place, as a valuable record of the experience jof 




















About fortv wells were afterwards found some | thinking man, to the very Nature and essence of| 

d ; iS ‘ t ‘ a 

of the ordinary construction, and others of the | 

shape of cones, the narrow part being uppermost; deluded, who, after following this phantom for a 

othersof bee-hive form. The whole acuada was! season, will find out their error; the bubble will 
1ers o : 

then cleared out, and it affords a never-failing | burst, and end in sorrow and disappointment, 

supply. These constructions were the result of/ Alas! for the frailty of our nature; even such les- 


the labors of the same Maya population which )Sons are not always suflivient to deter those same 


is now so helpless. Conquest, and three hund- 
red years of subjection, have divested them of | _ or 7 {3 sei 
1 Spin The foe Oa eee Wee ee ed do they become to this overgrown and excited | 
all spirit 1@ men whose ancestors reared) oo ee 
mighty palaces of hewn stone; temples, pyra-| Psion, that they are caught in the next net which 
mids, splendid in structure, formed paved roads, | '§ spread for them, and are subjected to a new round 
dug wells, and executed works of art Egyptian | of excitement, with its subsequent disappointment. 
in their vastness, now dwell in poor bark huts,| Such has been the history of the human mind from 
and live on tortillas and frigoles, or slap-jacks | the beginning ; and if we of the present day are clear 


things, still it will have its day, and many will be | ssinmedimmagaegeen highly ne Me, ae 
| wrested to the destruction of sincere and well mean- 


ing individuals, and be made to sanction all sorts of 
delusions and absurdities, is truly matteg of sorrow, 





}and is certainly one great_means of retarding the 
spread of Truth and righteousness in the earth. 


\| individuals from similar errors in future. So addict-| Tf men would humbly wait for Divine instruction 


in the things which concern their eternal welfare, 
and come down to the simple openings of ‘Truth in 
their own minds, instead of relylng upon the con- 
struction which fallible mortals may place upon texts 
of Scripture, and upon a mere literal faith in certain 
doctrines, we should see less disposition to dive into 


and beans. | of many of the superstitions and gross idolatries of the depths of futurity, and more anxiety to be found 


One running stream is reeorded by modern | former ages, we are still constituted like our progen- in the performance of such duties as were daily re- 
travellers, which has given name to a village,— | jtors, and are giving evidence of the same tendency to | Yealed in the secret of the soul. If this were the 
Becanchen, the running well. On the declivity | ),, entrap ped by mysterious novelties. ; 
of a ill, water rushes from the rocks, filling a| Sard 
clear basin beneath. ‘To our Indian carriers,, | 
says Stephens, ‘and the muleteers, it was like the 
fountain to the Arab in the. desert, or the rivers 
{ sweet water promised to the faithful in the 

aradise of Mohammed.’ Twenty years be-| prevalence at this time of a religious fanaticism, which 
tore, the country was a wilderness of forest. A | has already proved very seridus in its effects upon | Longstreth, a small pamphlet entitled, * A Brief Ac- 
wandering Indian came upon it and made a clear- | many minds, and which, it is to be feared, will ex-|COU"t of William Bush, late carpenter on board the 
ng for his. milpa,,or maize field.. In doing 0, tend itself over a much wider field. This seems to |‘ Henry Fielding,’ including his correspondence with 
found the running water. | Indians gathered 
together, and the village now contains six thou- | 
sand inhabitants. . Water in-Yucatan, always | 
makes a town. 


case, mankind would feel little concern as to predic- 
tions and calculations of their fellow-men, in regard 
to futurity; and such delusions as that referred to, 
would find few adherents. 


The history of many modern popular delusions— 
whether in science, morals or religion, affords ample 
testimony of this fact. 


We have been led into these remarks from the 





We have received from the publisher, Henry 


have had its origin in a restless anxiety to dive into| Daniel Wheeler.” ‘The contents will be found in- 


the mysteries of the future, and to meddle with things | teresting, and we recommend it to the perusal of our 
¢ 5S 


with which finite mortzls have no business. Prophe- readers. 


cies concerning the end of the world, and the second 
coming of Christ, have been frequently made in for- Ir is understood that a treaty is, at present, in 


‘The mere discovery of Truth is not sufficient , p ay . 
mer times, and on several occasions large numbers of | Course of negotiation, on the part of England, with 


o give us'the power to obey it.—Brownson. 
Charity has various senses, but it is excellent | cupations, and to devote themselves to religious med-| Try * piracy,’ and protection of copyright in the two 
imall of them.— Penn. 


persons have been induced to leave their worldly oc- the Prussian government, for the suppression of lite- 


itation and prayer in anticipation of such an event.— countries. 
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Scrence.—The success of Prof: 


Prussia, 1n ‘his 
Egypt, has, it is said, induced the Russian : Govern- 


ment to send out a scientific mission; ‘which com- 


menced its labors at Memphis. 


EmpnoymMent or Convicts IN 


instituted at the iron mines, near Plattsburg, N. Y. 


preparatory to the establisment.of a State prison in 
that vicinity, for the manufacture of iron by convict 
labor, have resulted most satisfactorily ; an excellent 
quality of iron having been made Jast week in the 
presence of Gov. Bouck and his cabinet, Commis- 


sioners for the establishment.of the new prison. 


Tue Patent Orricr.—We learn from the Bal- 
timore Sun, that the business of this interesting 
branch of the Government continues to incease.— 


During the month of September, the following pa- 
tents were issued. and transmitted: New York 


City and state 20; Massachusetts 6; Pennsylva- 


nia 6; Maryland 4, (of whjch there were two in 
Baltimore ; ‘Connecticut 3; South Carolina 5; Wash- 
ington City 2; Ohio 1 ; Rhode Island 1; Louisia- 
na l—in all 46; besides four to England. The 
amount of fees paid, $4,412. Caveats entered, 


twenty-five. 


Remains or Hvuce Quvuaprupeps iw N. J.— 
Abraham Ayres, of Independence, Warren Co. has 
discovered the remains of a quadruped, which must 


have been fifteen feet in height. 


Dirrerence oF Criimate—At the late .conven- 
tion of silk growers in New York, the president ob- 
served that*when he was in Italy the eggs of the silk 
worm were always hatched by artificial means, ow- 
ing to the humidity of that climate ; and, it was not 
necessary to take measures to prevent the eggs from 
hatching. But in the United States owing to the 
dryness of our climate, the eggs have to be put in 
ice houses and other cold places, to prevent them 
from ‘hatching before the mulberry leaf is ready to 
feedthem, He inferred from these facts that this 
country is most favorable for the 
silk,s) In ttaly the books tell how to hateh—in 
the @@ States the books tell how to prevent it. 


Corn Crop.— The Centreville; Queen Anne’s Co. 


Times, says that the corn crop on the Eastern Shore | 


of Maryland will be a short one this year. 


A new and valuable discovery of Copper Ore has 
lately been made in the Kickapoo country, Wiscon- 
sin, about twelve miles above Prairie du Chien, and 
six miles from the Mississippi river. ‘The proprie- 
tors'of the discovery, Messrs. Sterling and Messet- 
smith, have sent a specimen of the ore, weighing 


about one hundred pounds to the editors of the Ga- 


lena Gazette. ‘The ore is said to be about seven per 


cent. richer than that found about Mineral Point,and | 


from its appearance will yield about twenty per cent 
of pure copper. About 2000 pounds of the ore are 
raised daily, and the /ode is proved for some distance 
ahead, and the mineral increases in quantity the far- 
ther they go. 


Tue Deap Letrer Orrice.—This office is at 


Washington, where letters are opened and read, the 


owners of which cannot be found, or that cannot be | 


forwarded according to address. A write: in the 


Baltimore Sun says the money found in such letters | 


is very great. 
ring the quarterending the 30th Sept. last, is $4470; 
but how much of this amount is counterfeit is not 
yet ascertained, 
or bad, (or other valuables,) is found in letters, it is 


carefully re-enclosed and sent to the Postmaster of 


the place whence it was transmitted, with directions 
to that officer to use every effort in finding the wri- 
ter of the letter, to whom he should deliver it and ob- 
tain a receipt. In this way about nine-tenths of the 


amount reverts antiually to the owners. If the own- 


er cannot be found within forty days, itis again re- 
turned to the Department, where it remains subject 
to the order Of the owner at any sudsequent pe- 
riod. 


Rameoap Iron.—The manufacture of rail. road 





SUMMARY OF GENERAL INTELLIGENCE, 


Lepsius, of 
investigations of the antiquities of 


Mininc.— We 
learn from the Albany Argus, that; the experiments 


production of 


‘The amount of moneys received du- | 


In every case where money, good 
. ¢ | 


iron is. successfully carried on at the Mount Saroga 
works near Cumberland, Md, The company have 
two large smelting furnaces in blast, connected with 
a large rolling mill, having eight or nine puddling fur- 
naces in full operation, with which they are making 
railroad and other iron at a rapid rate. 


Tne Revenve received from passengers on the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad is greater by $ 59,712,- 
21, and that from tonnage $23,061,32, than the re- 
ceipts from the same sources during the, preceding 
year, making together $ 82,773,53. 

‘The net receipts from the business of the Main 
Stem, over and above the expenses, independent of 
its connection with the Washington Branch, amount 
to the sum of $ 346,946,03, being nearly five, per 
cent. upon the capital, and one per cent. more than 
the net earnings of the year ending on the 30th of 


Sept., 1843. 


AcricuLturaL Exuisition.—The first’ exhibi- 
tion of the Bucks County Agricultural Society will 
take place at the borough of Newtown, onthe 14th 


inst. 


Sirx.—Myndert Van Schaick, Esq., of N. York, 
who, when in the Senate, made an able report on 
the silk manufacture, has given a thousand dollars to 
the American Institute to be awarded in premiums 
for the most successful raisers of silk. 


New Lainte.—The Providence Journal contains a 
notice that application will be made at the next session 
of the Legislature of Rhode Island, for an act of in- 
corporation for an association to be entitled the «New 
York and Providence Steamboat Company,” with a 
capital of $300,000, for the purpose of constructing 
four steamboats, to navigate the Sound as a regular 
line between Providence and New York. 


Onto River.—The Pittsburg Chronicle says,— 
“ From present appearances we have no doubt but 
we will have an abundant supply of water in the ri- 
ver in a few days, it having rained for the last eigh- 
teen hours, and at our present writing it is raining 


fast. 


Important Deciston.—The Boston Post of the 
14th contains a report of a slave ease, decided in that 
city by Chief Justice Shaw, of the Supreme Court | 
on Friday last, which is of more than ordinary im- | 
portance. It seems that Robert I’. Lucas, a slave | 
belonging to Edward Fitzgerald, Purser on board | 
the U. S. frigate United States, was, in 1841, by | 
written consent of Mr. Upshur, Secretary of the | 
Navy, received and entered as a landsman on board 
said frigate, at Norfolk, Va. The frigate sailed on 
a cruise to the Pacific, and was thence ordered to | 
the port of Boston, where she arrivec on the 3d inst. 
A writof habeas corpus for the delivery of the slave 
was served on the master, without the knowledge or 
authority of the former. ‘I'wo points were present- 
'ed for discussion, viz: 
| First, as to the claim of the commander of the 
| frigate to the service of the slave ; and, secondly, | 
| weather his having been brought involuntarily with- 





'of his master, who was about to return to Virginia, | 
the court could interfere to set him free. 
Judge Shaw decided that although Lucas was law- | 
fully entered and employed as a landsman on board | 
the frigate, theright of the commander to his servi- 
ces as a slave could not extend beyond the territorial 
limits of slavery, and were at an end whenever the 
service to be performed-took him out of these lim- 
its. 
| In relation to the second point, the Judge held that | 
the master having voluntarily placed his slave in a 
| situatiqn in which he would be liable to be taken 





| 


| within the limits of a free State, he could not compel! 
| him to return again toa slave State without his con-| 
sent. Lueas was accordingly discharged from cus- | 
i|tody, and being of fullage he was left to return to! 
| Virginia, or remain,-as he might elect. .'This deei- 
| sion greatly enlarges all the previous decisions in 
| similar eases, and may be regarded.as limiting the 
‘claim of the master, strictly tothe case of a fugi- 
tive. 

A Macuine, has been invented, (a peculiar kind | 
of plough,) which is.so constructed, as most thor- | 
oughly turn up potatoes from the drill, leaving them 
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in the limits of Massachusetts, without.the consent! 
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entirely free. and in beautiful order on the top, ready 
to be gathered up. It is dratvn by two horses, ahd 
the only ‘preparatory process necessary, is to pull out 
the tops. This plough could easily dig, up three 
acres of potatoes per day. 


QvUICKSILVER FRom Cuina—This' metal, so ex- 
tensively employedin medicine, in the amalgamation 
of the noble metals, in water gilding, the making of 
vermilion, the silvering of looking-glasses, the filling 
of barometer and thermometer tubes, &c., has here- 
tofore been imported chiefly from Spain, Germany, 
and Peru. Now, however, there is a prospect of its 
being obtained from China, some of the provinces of 
which have been Jong known to yield it in consider - 
able abundance. One of the main novelties in the 
Chinese import consists in the mode of package,— 
the metal being simply poured into a piece of bam- 
boo, about a foot long and three inches thick, having 
each end firmly closed withrosin. ‘This rude form 
of paokage is found quite as seiviceable as the iron 
bottle in which mercury is usually brought, while it 
is lighter,and in every way more convenient for ship- 
ment. Specimens were recently shown in the Lon- 
don market, and from the remunerating prices which 
they brought,it is expected that renewed shipments of 
the article to Europe will take place on an extensive 


scale, 





MARRIED 


On the afternoon ofthe 17th inst. according to the 
order of the Religious Society of Friends, and be- 
fore a Committee appointed by the Monthly Meeting 
held at Radnor, Georcr Greaves to Saran H. 
WarrincTon, daughter of the late Samuel Richards, 


both of Montgomery co. 


Departed this life, on 6th-day, the 4th inst, at his 
residence in Abington, Montgomery co., Pa., AN- 
THony Wii.1ams, Jr., in the 39th year of his age. 








PRICES OF FLOUR AND GRAIN. 

The following were the prices of Flour, Wheat, Corn and 

Oats, at the several points named at the latest dates received: 
\FLOUR.| WH'T.| corn, \OATS 








— 
Philadelphia, . . +--+ + | $3 40) 88 44. | 2 
New Vor se 8 2 ee — | 93 48 | 30 
Buffalo, 0 0 eo ote ett BS GBR TS? Peggny 25 
Cleveland, ._- + + © + | 3.70) F38.fo 87a] 27 
Wilmington, Del., * . . « | 500 97 | 46 | 20 
Richmond, Va., | 4.35) 85 40, | 27 
Cincinnati, . 420) 65 20) 25 
Tramon, N.3ii'"2 | 26) 95 45 | 2% 
St. Louis, scten tug 50} 63} 22 | 17 
Baltimore, « +... + ‘+ + «)},3 90) .80 42 2] 
Mp eso 5 te ee eS 25] an ae | 49 
(Albany, . + 6 + + © +en0 | 3 94) &2 | 50 |, 27 
Alexandria, DC., . .. . —_ 85 | 44 39 
Lafayette, Ind., . ve | 4:00 57 | 25 15 
Maumee City, 31] 70. | 25 | 25 
Boston, ‘ | 330) ox 50 31] 
New Orleans, . . | 306 g2 40 30) 
Pittsburg, 3.85) 71 | 374 20) 
Louisville, 425) 65 | 22 | 18 
Hagerstown, « «+ « + 425) 80 | 33 25 
Georgetown, . 3,101. 99 40 30 
Zanesville, Ohio, . 3°75) 50 “Pome Po 
Alton, Illinois, 3 38} 60 20 14 
Springfield, IIl., 3.50) 48 124 10 
yhicago, 4. .« 3 75) 68 47 30) 
Rochester, . 3 Jb $2 _ tx 
Detroit, 343 — ate - 
‘Toledo, : $62 67 6 9 
Maumee City, — 62 39 ao 
Vilwaukie, 125 5492 50 a4 
Reading, ” 9 75 95 40 30 
Augusia . Me. 133 92 65 20) 
Memphis, Ten., » 25 — | 37% — 
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SUPERIOR INDELIBLE INK, 
pee very superior Indelible Ink, used without a 





J preparation, warranted to produce a beautiful black in a 
few minutes, that will not wash our, Also, CONGRESS INK, 
black, blue, or red. Ink Powder, &c. &c. 

Sold wholesale and retai!, by 

WM. D. PARRISH, 


4 north Fifth Street. 2 doors above Market. 


WILLIAM D, PARRISH’S 
V THOLESALE AND RETAIL Paper and Rag Warehouse, 

V No. 4 North Fifth Street, two doors above Market, 
Philadelphia, 

COUNTRY MERCHANTS and TEACHERS supplied with 
a general assorimest of Wrring, Prutiog and Wrapping Pa- 
pers; wall and curtain papers boards, &c. Also, the 
Standard School Books, Lfank DHuoks, Ink, Ink Powder, 
Slates, Quills, Steel Peus, and Stationery in general, all of 
which are offered at the lowest wholesale prices. 

x7 Country rags bought for cash, or in exchange forfgooda 
at cash prices, 4m20-ly 
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TO THE MEMORY OF THE LATE JOSEPH 
BROWN, OF LOTHERSDALE, 
One of the people called Quakers, who had suffered 
a long confinement in the Vastle of York, and loss 
of all his property, for conscience-sake. 


BY JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


Spirit, leave thine house of clay ; 
Lingering Dust, resign thy breath ! 
Spirit, cast thy chains away ; 
Dust, be thou dissolved in death ! 


Thus thy Guardian Angel spoke, 
As he watch’d thy dying bed ; 

As the bonds of life he broke, 
And the ransom’d captive fled. 


** Prisoner, long detain’d below; 
Prisoner, now with freedom blest ; 

Welcome, from a world of woe, 
Welcome to a land of rest !’’ 


Thus thy Guardian Angel sang, 
As he bore thy soul on high ; 

While with Hallelujahs rang 
All the regions of the sky. 


—Ye that mourn a Father’s loss, 
Ye that weep a friend no more, 
Call to mind the Christian cross 
Which your Friend, your Father bore. 


Grief and penury and pain 

Still attended on his way, 
And Oppression’s scourge and chain, 
* More upmerciful than they. 


Yet, while travelling in distress 
("T'was the eldest curse of sin) 
Through the world’s waste wilderness, 
He had paradise within. 


And along that vale of tears, 

Which his humble footsteps trod, 
Still a shining path appears, 

Where the Mourner walk’d with God. 


Till his Master, from above, 

When the promised hour was come, 
Sent the chariot of his love 

To convey the Wanderer home. 


Saw ye not the wheels of fire, 

And the steed that cleft the wind ? 
Saw ye not his soul aspire, 

When his mantle dropp’d behind ? 


Ye who caught it as it fell, 

Bind that mantle round your breast; 
So in you his meekness dwell, 

So on you his spirit rest! 


Yet, rejoicing in his lot, 

Sull shall memory love to weep 
O’er the venerable Spot 

Where his dear cold relics sleep. 


Grave! the guardian of his dust, 
Grave! the treasury of the skies, 
Every atom of thy trust 
Rests in hope again to rise. 


Hark ! the judgment-trumpet calls— 
“Soul, rebuild thine house of clay : 

Immortality thy walls, : 
And Eternity thy day!” 


LS SS 


The following eloquent extract, is from an ad- 
dress delivered before the graduates of Princeton Col- 
lege, by the late Nicholas Biddle. It is descriptive 
of the changes which occur in the history of na- 
tions and of individuals, and is calculated forcibly to 
impress the mind with the nothingness of worldly 
honors and the vanity of popular applause. 


At the period of its delivery, the author was high 
himself in the esteem of his fellow-men—his subse- 
quent history is well known, and furnishes another 
jllustration to those which he himself has adduced of 
the truth of the sentiments, which the essay is in- 
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tended to enforce. It is on this account, aside from | 
the inherent beauty of the extract, that its perusal =| 
particularly instructive and interesting at the present 
time. 

It should be mentioned, in explanation of several 
passages,that the occasion is one on which many of 
the old graduates of the College, meet those who 
are about leaving the institution, and thirty-four 
years had elapsed since the author aad finished his 
collegiate course, in the same building where he is 
now called upon to address those who are about en- 
tering upon the stage of life. 


“We have come, my friends, to revisit together 
the scene of our early studies. Since last we part- 
ed here, time and distance have widely separated us: 
the world and the world’s cares have engrossed us; 
but we have at length returned, probably for the last 
time, to mingle our remembrances of the living and 
our regrets over the departed, At such an hour what 
can I say to you which your hearts have not antici- 
pated? We stand here—on this narrow strait which 
separates the long past from the brief futarity whieh 
awaits us—a feeble group, the wreck of so many ar- 

'gosies that spread their young and venturous sails 

'on the wide ocean of life, freighted with light 
hearts, too early overclouded—and buoyant hopes | 
too soon quenched beneath its waves. How often as 
the storms of life assailed them, would they gladly 
have turned for shelter to this quiet haven which they 
left so impatiently, as the prisoned eagle, who chafes 
his breast against the bars, which keeps him from 
the gréen fields and the gay flowers of the spring, 
would, as the clouds of winter gather round him,take 
refuge in the solitary nest which his young hopes de- 
serted, 

It is our more fortunate lot to come back at last to 
that seclusion ; our early years are recalled by the 
presence of scenes endeared by a crowd of genie 
associations, we seem to bathe our wearts in the clear 
and cold fountains of our boyhood, whose calm bos- 
om has never yet been dimmed by the tears of sor- 
row, nor clouded by the hand of misfortune. Butin 
thus communing, the thoughts that rise unbidden,are 
full of salutary sadness. How to live and how to 
die—to live without wrong and to die without fear, 
is the great lesson of our moral nature,without which 
all learning is fruitless and all knowledge unavailing, 
and if that lesson be best taught by displaying the 
transitory and uncertain character of all the world 
can give or take away ; with what intensity are these 
convictions inspired here, where the memory alone 
is the great teacher and our personal experience rises 
to the dignity of wisdom. For myself, the most so- 
lid impressious of my life are stamped by the. scene 
before us. It has been my lot to be not an unmoved 
observer of many scenes and persons whose fate best 
illustrates the nothingness of human existence ; but 
none have ever sunk upon my heart with a deeper 
feeling than this rewrn to the intellectual home of 
our boyhood. 

I do remember in my youth to have lived at Del- 
phos, perhaps the noblest monument of the ancient 
world—the awful mother of wide spread religions— 
deemed to share with the Divinity its knowledge of 
the future—the mistress of human destiny, whom 
nations propitiated with their offerings—enriched by 
accumulated arts and treasures to which antiquity 
had no parallel. Whatis Delphos now? Its magni- 
ficent temples lie in ruins—the inscriptions which re- 
cord its glory are defaced—its oracles are dumb ; the 
suppliant crowd that brought up the votive offer- 
ings of nations is dispersed,and amidst the fragments 
of that religion which overshadowed the world, un- 
der a miserable shed, is raised the feeble chant of a 
christian hymn, itself half suppressed lest it might 
offend some barbarian soldier of Mahomet. A 
few fragments of marble, the shapeless relics of a 
wall—some prostrate columus, are all that represent 
the burial glories of Sparta, of Corinth, or Argos ; 
while of Leuctra and Mantinea and Cheronea,names 
that for ages have stirred up heroic passions in hu- 
man bosoms, just enough remains to attest their 
existence. ‘These are melancholy pictures of the 
decay of nations. 

I do remember too, to have, stood by the great 
master spirit of our age on tha day when he was 
crowned emperor. ‘There was that day gathered 





round him all that could fillthe ambitious or ‘gratify 
the heart of a human being. Conqueror in so 
many fields, while his glory was yet unstained,-alb 
the trophies that war can give were at his feet. He 
had used them nobly, for he brought peace and pros- 
perity to his country, which now seemed in its grat- 
itude, to bestow upon him not merely its honors,but 
that fatal gift, its freedom. He was surrounded by 
kinsmen to whom he gave thrones—by warriors 
who had followed him through so many battles*to 
this, his last triumph,—by all Europe that seemed: 
to contribute or consent, to his elevation. ‘And 
then the outward magnificence—the decorations 
the pomps—all shed the enchantment of the senses 
over that great spectaele. It seemed as if fortune 
had gathered all her gifts to scatter them—as, if in 
scorn of human destiny, of all this splendor, the 
great object should be his first victim. A few short 
ears and I strove to resemble this pageant. Vain ! 

‘That venerable pontiff, the chief of the Catholic re- 
ligion, who had come from Rome to bestow on him 

the crown of Charlemagne, was now despoiled of 
his own kingdom and imprisoned by him; that wife, 

the sharer of his humbler fortunes, and this day the 

partner of his throne, was divorced by him, and her 

place filled by a stranger—the kinsmen were all de- 
throned and banished or executed—the soldiers who 

had swore allegiance, betrayed and deserted himn— 

and he, the loftiest and proudest of them all, twice 

dethrowned,twice exiled, perished alone in a wretch- 

ed island, six thousand miles from the scene of his 

dominion and his glory. ‘Fhat is the great moral 

lesson of our age. 

Yet these examples of the decay of nations and 
the uncertain fate of those who govern them, have a 
weaker hold on our sympathy than those changes 
which effect our own personal existence. It is now 
thirty-four years since the voice you now hear,seund- 
ed for the last time within these walls. ‘Thirty-four 
years! nearly half the period allotted to man’s most 
prolonged existence. A whole generation of men 
has passed away. The infancy of that day has ri- 
pened into menhood, the mature life of that day’ has 
sunk into decrepitude ; its old age has long since 
gone. We come back here unremembered and un- 
known ; new forms meet our eyes, voices no longer 
familiar salute us; we ask for those we knew and 
are answered by their descendants. Fromethis liv- 
ing solitude, we take refuge in our recollet , and 
strive to people the present with the past. We re- 
call the anniversaries which marked our own en- 
trance into the world—our companions radiant with 
their own young happiness at leaping over the bar- 
rier of their seclusion, and the gay crowd that 
thronged to share their pleasures. ‘here was the 
father who came to witness the honors of his son,the 
promise only, as he fondly deemed, of the great dis- 
tinctions that awaited him, there was the mother,who 
wept with an anxious joy at the triumph of that child 
whom she had nursed in her own bosom, there was 
the sister whose young heart sweiled at the applause 
which followed her own dear playmate. The father, 
the mother, the sister, all gone. We walk through 
these halls, and pronounce the name of our compan- 
ions. It was once echoed back by some shout of 
youthful merriment. But no answer comes now,-—— 
We look into tho chambers, round every one, of 
which some fond association dwells. ‘The beds are 
there, just as they were wont to be, but they who 
once leaped from them to greet us, lie in lowlier beds 
where we shall soon join them, and from whieh there 
is but one, the final, waking. These are the things 
that bring home to us our own absolute nothingness. 
They make us pause and ponder on that which in 
the tumult of life, is too often forgotten—that which, 
though no human eye has seen, the deep and dark, 
unfathomed mystery of the human soul. They 
make us look inward too, for self-examination, and if 
that scrutiny may suggest many things which might 
have been better done, or more wisely left undone, 
we may rejoice in being spared to repair them.” 











EARLY RISING. 

In the will of the late James Sargeant, of the 
burgh of Leicester, is the following clause relative 
to early rising: ‘ As my nephews are fond of in- 
dulging in bed in a morning, and as I wish them to 
improve the time while they are young, I direct that 
they shall prove, to the satisfaction of my’ executors 














that they have got out of bed in the morning, and 
either employed themselves in business, or taken ex- 
ercise in the open air, from five o’clock till eight eve- 
ty mortiing, from the 5th of April to the 10th of Oc-| q,)), 
tober, béing ‘three hours each day, and from seven} In Downingtown, Pa—Ezra Hoops 
o’clock till nine in the morning, from the 10th of Oc- | —— 
tober to the 5th of April, being two hours every 
morning, for two years; this to be done for some two 
years during the first seven years, to the satisfaction 


Magill, William Watson. 


A CHANCE FOR BARGAINS. 
HE subseriber having taken the premises (formerly 
occupied by J. W. Gibbs, and latterly by Evans & 


of my executors, who may excuse them in cases of} Temple,) at the N. E, corner 4th and Arch st,and made 


illness, but the task must be made up when they | arrangements to have it handsomely fitted up, proposes 


are well, andif they will not do this they shall not| — off — Sea stock ~ dry goods, before his. re- 
Peéeive any whore of m rénerty.” moval, at reduced prices. The assortment is extensive 

y ys POPeny, and desirable, and for the next few weeks will] be offered 
very cheap for eash ,wholesale and retail, 


CHARLES ADAMS, 
N. W.corner 4th and Arch st. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CLERMONT BOARDING ACADEMY FOR 
BOYS, 
-Three miles north of Philadelphia, on the road 
leadng rom Frankford to Germantown. 


articles suitable for Friends. 9m14-ly 


BOARDING SCHOOL 


40 R YOUNG MEN AND BOYS, near Moarestown, Burling 


HIS Institution is situated in a very retired and heal- ton County, N. J ‘The situation is retired, healthy and 
pleasant, the water is pure and soft; the farm contains upwards 


thy part of the country, one and a half miles from BO Geen, hh na Ghemdence et ton tek, Th ‘is whe 
° ° 7 ; ol J cr ithan abundance of fine truit. 108e pupils 
Frankford % the beauty and salubrity of the place COm- | have a taste for agriculture or horticulture will be aided in the 
bined with itslarge and ample accomodations render it} exercise of these healthy and delightful pursuits in the intervals 
one of the most desirable situations inthe vicinity of Phi-| of thei: studies, when parents desire it. 
ladelphia, or in the country. «,'The course of study includes all the elementary, as well as 


The play gruunds attached to the institution are large a — sRerecsiens an Hpevel ape peer En - 

; 4 . acation; svatura 11080 'y, 1enus ry, 1ysio ogy a- 

and here l shaded, affording ample neta the pupils for ny and other departments of Natural History, will receive spe- 

Oxorcise and recreation, without disturbing our neighbours | cial auention, and be fully illustrated by excellent apparatus and 

or playing in the public highways. : specimens. A large and well selected Library will be open to 
The pupils are entirely free trom the influence of im- | the use of the students, 


proper company and associates; no companions are al- In all the studies, partiqular care will be exercised to give 
thema practical direction, and to cultivate such a taste for 


lowed them except those connected with the institution: useful knowledge as will be calculated to enlarge the undet- 
Much care is taken for the preservation of health; and standings of our pupils, and increase their usefulness and 

special attention is paid to the physical as well as men- happiness in life. 

tal and moral culture: and tosecure the attainment of these| All the pupils will live in the familyas our own children ; 

objects the students will never be Jeft without the super- | their morals and deportment will receive the most careful at- 

vision of one of the principals, tention. ‘The number will be limited, and the whole atten- 
The boarding department is under the particular care | 40" of the Subscribers will be devoted to the improvement 

. ' | of those who may be entrusted to our care. 

rn panents the mon tape The a prnnose The Summer Term willcommence on the third Second 

#o feel as much as possible at home, and both in the day in the Fifth month, snd continue till the last Seventh day 

family and in the school no exertions are spared that will| in the Ninth month. The Winter Term will commence on 

contribute to their learning and happiness. the first Second day in the 11th month, and continue till the 
A fall course of study embraces all the elementary and | last Seventh dayiin the Fourth month. Students may enter 


nearly all the higher departments of Science, with the an-| ®' @0y “ime, and without restriction astoage. 
cient and modern Languages. The charge for ‘Tuition, Boarding and Washing will be— 


. : . | $35 , relve weeks, payable in advance. N 
The pupils of he Elementary department are espaci-| $35,00,2 usrtr of welts wroks payable in advance, No 
ally attended to; great care is taken to give them a prac- : p 
tical understanding of such subjects as they may have 
tolearn. The most approved class books are used, and - In any eg PERT, Neonat een aera George 
the’ ethods carefully consulted in imparting i | Zriecom, and Joan U2. Xstiscom, MM. 12, NO. 207 V Ine Gtrwes 
mee ea oer: eee | Was. M. Muzzey, Wm. Dorsey, No. 1323North 2d st, John 

The students in the Mathematical department will re- . ) vac oie ea a 8 a , ee Ae 4 
ceive prompt attention at all times. This courséincludes| “\°"S'8'ON—“onathan Wainwright’ 

Germantown. Pa.—Joshua R. Johnson. 


Algebra; Geometry, with applications to artificer’s work; : nae ao ' 
Mensuration of planes and solids, and mechanical philos- oan nares N. J.—Benjamin H. Lippincott. Chalkley 
rillingham. 


dsusemet Pare ener Te ‘* Evesham, N. J.—Zebedee M. Wills, Andrew Griscom, 
A Solarand Oxy-hydrogen Microscope,and alargeand| ‘‘ Springfield, N. J.—Samuel Ellis. 
valuable collection of Anatomical Preparations have| ‘‘ Salem, N. J.—George M. Ward. 
been procured to assist the pupils in the acquisition of| ‘‘ Frankford, Pa.—Isaac Whitelock, Wm. Griscom, jr. 
a knowledge of Natural History. George L. Gillingham. 
The Natural Sciences, during the winter season, will “ Wilmington, Del.—Eli Hilles. 
receive due attention; and to render their acquisition} ‘‘ Quakertown, Bucks co. Pa.—Samuel J. Levick. 
easy and interesting, numerous experiments will be given| 3 N.'B. Stages leave Camden, every day for Moorstown, 
with superior apparatus. and will bring passengers to the school—those who prefer it 
Lectures on the application of Chemistry to Agriculture | may easily procure conveyances at the livery stables, in Cam- 
will be delivered during the winter. These lectures are den. ; vrs ; 
designed to impart such a knowledge of chemistry to Packages and letters, left at C. Champion’s Arch St. Fer, 


the pupils as will enable them to apply its principles to | *™’ vee ee cee ane watt 4 oe 


Agriculture. The formation of arable land from sterile, LF PT TTT TS ceaieneiad = 
é , , : Bd > ~pmoeoy ’ "sf ‘ 
the analysis of soils and the chemical compusition o PROSPECT HILL BOARDING SCHOOL, 
grains, grasses etc. will compose the most prominent . 
features of this course. of West Chester, Chester County, Pa. 
Tet : > ‘ -. Har The course of instruction embraces Orthography, Reading, 

The charge for Tuition in English Is $35 perl.) Writing, Grammar, Geography, with the use of Globes ; Natural 
(payable in advance) including boarding, washing and Philosophy, Botany, Chemistry, Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, 
mending, the use of English books, lights, fuel, &c. and | Mensuration, Surveying, illustrated by practice; Spherics, De- 


for the ancient and modern Languages, each $5 per qr. | seriptive and Practical Astrouomy. The School being furnished 
additional with appropriate apparatus, the sciences of Natural Philosophy 


: “oe . and Astronomy are familiarly explained, by lectures and experi- 
All letters must be addressed to “Clermont Academy, | 5, ental illustrations. 


(ford, Pa.”’ ‘ : id i Sli Cah 

near Frankford, SAMUEL Y. BUCKMAN Terms :—For Boarding, Washing and Tuition, inclu- 
EDWIN D. BUCKMAN, 
REFERENCES advance, per quarter of twelve weeks ; other books fur- 
In Philadelphia—Samnel Badger, 60 Walnut street nished at the usual prices he pupils have access to a 
John Hi Clannader 040 01. Fibtal> Marmedake Watson. well selected Library Each scholar must furnish his | 
, ’ =?" 19 ORs , ou ’ > jag aci , . > : » hie 
193 N. 2nd st. William C. Murphy, John Swift, Daniel | OW" wash basin and towels; he must also have his | 
Pidlés Toku' Scurdivant,:Conpress Hall Chesnut et Ezra | clothes marked with the entire name, and bring a leather | 
: ant, gress Hall Che: » Ez 
Reare a Sara ‘ trunk. 
0 > Saturday Courier: George F. Me- os ; . s eke 
Calenent Pe ements st ongd Bbtdndou pas bas Phere will be a vacation of three weeks in the Spring | 
st.; Peter Pereysa St Gecsas*s Alley J Rhea ‘Barton S and two weeks in the Fall. The Summer term coin- 
W. corner of Chesnut and Juni ver ates N ia hn mences on the 3d second-day inthe 5th month, and Win- | 
M p TE Cha idan 94 uae Fourth atrane eeSSTs | ter term the second 2d day in the 11th month. 
Ta easiiltdine oP heroes F. Betton, M. D: P R.| Application for admission tc the School, can be made 
. r ’ . 3 fee to 
Freas, editor of the Germantown Telegraph: by letter or otis whe ata ds ding 
BENJAMIN PRICE, jr., Psmcipal. 


In Wilmington—William Warner. 
‘In Salem’N.J.—Minor Harvey, Aaron B, Ivins. Post-office address, west-Chester, Pa. 


REFERENCES. 


OR BOYS, is located in East Bradford, two miles southwes 


In Bueks ‘county, Pa.—Joshaa Buckman, Jonathan 
Poasor, George M. lyins, Jonathan Fell, Jonathan P. 


In Philadelphia County—Robert Buckman, Joshua 


P, S. Particular attention is givento the selection of 
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Penn ‘Township 
U,S. Bank notes,, 
Girard do. 
Pennsyl’a do. 
Germantown, 

Del. Co. at Chester; 


Easton. 
Northampton, 
Lancaster bank, 
Far. bk,* Lancaster, 
Lebanon, tees 
Harrisburg, 
Middletown, 
Carlisle, 
Columbia Bridge, 
Northumberland, 
Miners’ ‘bk, Potts. 


Pitts. demand.notes, 
‘* certificates, 
‘* post notes, 
Towanda, 
York, 
Gettsburg,’ ° 
Chanrbersburg, 
Waynesb’g p. notes, 
‘* demand notes, 
Brownsville p. notes, 
‘« demand notes, 
Erie, 
Jerks co. bk., 68 
Hone sdale, 
Bk. Susquehanna co. 
Lewistown, 
Lum..bk, Warren, 
West Branch bank, 


NEW YORK. 


SEWEL’s HISTORY, 


¢y THE. RISE, INCREASE. AND PROGRESS OF 
/ THE CHRISTIA 

KERS.—The above valuable and standard work is now 1x 
PRESS and will be publishedabout the first of Seventh-month 
next, in Two Octavo Volumes of over four hundred pages each. 
Prospectuses containing further particulate’ and imen 
Sheets of the work, may be seen by applying to T. E. Chap- 
man, the Agent in Philadelphia or to the, 

publishers in New York. 

‘Those persons, who may be desirous of adding this to 
their collection of Friends’ Books, are, requested to make 
early application to either of the above, as the edition jis.limi- 
ted—and fit is probable that a period of many years will 
elapse, before there will be a demand sufficient, to warrant 
the printing of ‘another. 








" PENNSYLVANIA. 
Philadelplila banks, ° 
Man. and Mec. bank, 
Moyameneing: bank,. - 


Chester Co.-W.-Chester, par 
-Montgomery. county, 

Farmers’ bk, Bucks ca. 
Farmers’ bk, Reading, 


Wy’g bk, Wilkesb’e, 


Rel, 30; Salisbury, 
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PEOPLE CALLBD QUA- 


underigned, the 


_ BAKER & CRANE, 
Publishers, 158 Pearl et., N/ Y. 


Fifth-month 20th, 1844. 
WALL, AND CURTAIN PAPERS 


()* paves variety of patterns, for sale wholesale or retail, 
y 





WM. D. PARRISH, 


No. 4 north Fifth st. 2 doors above Market 


PROSPECTUS. 


IFE IN THE INSECT WORLD: or Conversa- 

tions upon Insects, between an Aunt and her Nieces. 

The design of this little book, as its name im- 
plies, is to give a peep into insect life. 

‘The author has endeavoured to excite in the minds of 
children, an interest in the apparently insignificant little 
insects which surround them, by describing their curious 
structure, their hakits, their ingenious architecture, and 
their admirable adaptation of means to ends. 

She has wished to make them feel that in this, as in 
every other part of God’s wonderful creation, they may 
see the skilful hand of the divine Artist, and the tender 
care of the loving Father. 

The. work will contain about 250 pages, and wil] be 
printed upon good. paper, with clear type, illustrated 
with engravings, and neatly bound, 

Price, 624 cents per copy. 





BANK NOTE LIST. 


Philadelphia, 9th mo. 27, 1844. 


{Portsdam Manuf. Co. fraud 
par} Red Backs 1 a 60 dis 
par} Post notes on the various N. 

par} Y. banks no value. 

, par NEW JERSEY. 
25.dis; Mechanics and Manufactur- 


par} ers’ bk, Trenton, par 
par’ Princeton bank, par 
par? Plainfield bank 1 dis 
par} State bank at Camden par 
Cumberland bank par 

par} Mount Holly, par 
pars Salem Banking Co. par 
# dis} Monmouth Bank broke 


par; N. Hope, Del. Bridge 1 dis 


6ld 80a 903 Tren. Banking Co, old par 


par? All other banks do 
par; Wash. Banking Co. broke 
# dies Franklin bank, do 
1 dis’ Jersey City Bank do 
# dis; Monmouth, do 
1 dis} N. J. Manufac. Co. do 
par} Protec. and Lombard, do 
par} State bank at ‘Trenton, do 
'-) dis} Bank of N. Brunswick, do 
-}4 dis} Mec. bk, Paterson, do 
t dis; Under $5’s, # dis 
dis; MARYLAND. 
} dis} Baltimore banks, ddis 
60a 76; Patapsco bank, 4do 
1 dis? Mineral bank, ] dis 
1 dis: Fredericktown, + dis 
1 dis) Hagerstown, } dis 


3 dis’Farmers’ and Millers’ Ha- 
3 dis} gerstown, no sale. 
2 dis} Westminster, % dis 
3 dis; Williamsport, ¥ dis 
2 dis, Cumberland, 1 dis 
2 dis 
14 dis’ Franklin bank, 4 dis 
40 dis’ Susquehanna, broke 
14 dis Millington, broke 
£0  }Frederick County bk, # dis 
1? dis) Broken bks, various prices 
Jaltimore and Ohio R. R. 


New York City, par; notes, par 
Globe bank, fraud DELAWARE. 

do} Bank of Delaware, par 
City Trust-and Bank’g Co.do) Wilmington and Bran. par 


Principals ding Reading Books and Stationary, thirty-five dollars in | North River Bank’g Co. 


Wool.Growers’ bank, 
Com. bk, New York, 


Lafavette bank, 

N. Y. Bkg. Co 
Dry Dock bank, 
N. Am. Trust Co: 
All solvent- banks 
Country banks, 


PExee nt bk of Columbia, ) 


25 dis’ Farmers’ bk. Delaware, par 
2 dis’ Union bank, par 


do ‘Bank of Smyma, par 
60 do? Under $5’s, ? dis 

1 do DIS. OF COLUMBIA. 
2 do? Washington City, 4 dis 
4a } Georgetown, 4 dis 
i dis Far. and Mechanics’, 4 dis 
> Alexandria, 4 dis 


Green Co.. Hudson. | -: Rank of Alexandria, broke 


Middle Districts —- 
Platsburg, Niagara, 
Wash. and’ Warren, 


Mer. and Planters’, 
Del. Co. bank, 


3m-14| py, bank, Po’keepsie.. do 


ilar 


z VIRGINIA. 
co i} Bk. of Va. & branches, 1 dis 
J .%Farmers’ bk & bra’s, = 1 dis 
fraud; Val. bk & braneh, 1 dis 
Bx, bk & branches, 1 dis 


; . Mechanics’ bank, broke 
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CHAPMAN & JONES, 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTING 


ESTABLISHMENT, 
No. 3 South Fifth St., near Market. 


7n_—~cVcer ow YY 


The subscribers would respectfully call the attention of their 
friends to their new Book and Job Printing Office, 
which is supplied with very extensive va- 
riety of New materials, presses, etc. 





BOOKS, HANDBILLS, CATALOGUES, 
PAMPHLETS, CIRCULARS, NOTICES, 
CARDS, STORE BILLS, BLANKS, &c.&c. 





Executed with despatch, and, in a style which, for neatness 
and clearness of impression, will compare with the work of 
any other establishment. Our prices are such as we believe 
will in all cases render satisfaction. 
JOSIAH CHAPMAN, 
JONATHAN T. JONES. 
orner of Fifth and Merchant Sts. near the ‘‘ Black Bear.” 
JUST PUBLISHED 
HE MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND GOSPEL 
LABORS OF SAMUEL FOTHERGILL, WITH 
SELECTIONS FROM HIS CORRESPONDENCE, 
&c., By George Crosfield. First American from the Eng- 
lish edition—in one Octavo Volume of over five hundred 
pages. Price in neat muslin binding, $2, sheep, (Library 
style,) $2 25. For sale by BAKER & CRANE, 
158 Pearl street, N. Y.- 
*.*Agents forthe sale of John and Isaac Comly’s publi- 
cations. 





ISAAC DIXON, 
LOCK AND WATCHL MAKER, No. 150 South Street 
4 duors below Fourth, Philadelphia. 
6m8-6mos 


FRIENDS’ BOOKS. 
For sale by T. E. Cuapman, No. 74 N. Fourth street, 
below Race, Philadelphia. 
RIENDS’ MISCELLANY, 12 vols. 12mo. $10 00 


Do. Do. single vols. ... 874 
Job Scott’s Works, 2 vols. 8vo. ........ ocene, oa 
Sewell’s History, 1 vol. 8vo......... Sotsece ae 
Do. Do. ‘2 vols. BVO... i cebi eens sovee. | ae 
Memoirs of 8S. Fothergill, 8vo. ......... Neves ane 
The Quaker, vols. 1, 2 and 4, 8vo. ..... sasee Se 
Do. single vols, 8yo....... veececeee 75 
Elias Hicks’s Journal, 8vo. ....... hb pet éas- «aan 
Do. Do. Discourses, 8v0O. ....cceeeeesee8 1 2 
Hugh Judge’s Journal, 12mo. ..... sh qecsidions Lid OD 
George Fox’s Do. Sv0.....ccceesecseseee 1 5 
Barclay’s Apology, 8vo. ......... cooccponse a UD 
Wm. Bayley’s Works, 8vo. iageene naan ae 
Woolman’s Works, 12mo. ..... eben aane a4 87 
Hall’s and Martin's Journal ..secseceveccees 873 
Sarah Grubb’s BME, * ie ose cole yee eee 75 
Jones’ Analysis, 8vo. ........ dU e'we'd'ed 00s clon 75 
Joshua Evans’ Journal, 12mo. .........0+66. ‘ 624 
Rufus Hall’s ee is bets canes 50 
Life of T. Ellwood, 8vo. .......-..e0. ae 50 
Wm. Shewen’s Works, 8vo. ..... sittin dian ite ab 50 
Cockburn’s Review, Svo. ......... Saawanen ne 50 
Penn’s Rise and Progress, 12mo. ........ Bee 50 
Janney’s Poems, 12mo. ......... cocceds ‘Ses 50 
Dymond’s Essays .........000008 as tk ae js 50 
Isaac Martin’s Journal, 12mo. ....... ar hake 40 
Martha Smith’s Letters ......... caaptis she a 374 
Friends’ Discipline, 12mo. o et clans choses 374 
Do. Pocket Map........-.06. as ilvaiwie we 374 
Janney on Religious Subjects, 18mo. .......+.- 374 
imblem of Nature, Ismo. ........ eve . 374 
Hampton's Narrative, 12mo. ........+e00: : 31 
Narrative of Ann Byrd, 18mo.........++0++5 31 
Jacob Ritter’s Journal, 18mo. full bound ...... 31 
Do. Do. half do, .see«. 25 
Visit to the West Indies, 12mo. .........0.6. 30 
A Teacher’é Git TED. “ss dicc coi B e's sole Bees 25 
Kersey’s Treatise, 18mo. .........seeeseeee 25 
Early Impressions, I8m0. .......eeeeeeeee ee 25 
The Friend’s Family, Smo. ........0.+006- 25 
The Remembrancer, calf gilt .....6..0ee008- 1 00 
Do. CREE PIBTN A. cc ccc nec dbee's 75 
Do. Gee! PON cane tebe el advice 5 
A Guide to True Peace, arabesque ........-. 37} 
Do. Do. ee cost kkeetes on 25 
Do. ca ME tds o's sae eerenes 20 
Sandy Foundation Shaken ..........e+eeee: 25 
Holy Scripture the Test of Truth ......... 25 
Observations, by T. M‘Clintock ............. 25 
Advices, Philad. Y. M., 18mo. ........e0e00% 20 
The True Way, by Wm. Law .......... 12} 
Dell on Baptism ........eceeseeesceees 12 
Brief Remarks, by J. J. Gurney ........ 124 
Baltimore Defence, SG. cea aplemaie 124 
Sermon and Prayer, e.-....* esens ° 12 
Early Friends and Dr. E. Ash ........+- ‘ 124 
Two Discourses, by E. Hicks, 1824...... b 124 
J. Wilkingon’s Letter ..cicccs cosececs ‘ 12 
Memorials, N. Y. 1832 ......... ¢. Ba ene 124 
Do. Rigi ROR 4.4 cb cect aesak ds 124 
Isaac Childs’ Vision ....... ‘ » sades : 12 
Friends’ Pocket Almanac ....... bwaee's Bes 6 
Dy. Porras LO0eP ces iiscceccsnse = ¢ e 63 


4 | cost of time or labor. 


THE FRIENDS’ WEEKLY INTELLIGENCER. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 


QF Science and Arts, is published in quarterly numbers, 

at New Haven, Connecticut, and in two semi-an- 
nual volumes of 400 or more pages each. Each number 
contains atleast 200 pages, closly and handsomely prin- 
ted on good paper, and fully illustrated by engravings. 
The subscription price is six dollars per yearto those 
who receive it without expense to themselves. But to 
those who receive it by mail five dollars per year in ad- 
vance. 

Remittances’should be made, if possible, in Eastern 
money, but if that cannot be obtained, the best bills 
which can be had of specie paying banks, may be substi- 
tuted. Subscribers will remember the regulation of the 
post office department, by which postmasters are authori- 
zed to remit payments for periodical works free of postage 
if the Jetter containing the remittance is subscribed by 
themselves. B. & B. SILLIMAN, 

Editors Am, Journ, Science and Arts. 

Complete sets, now 46 volumes, are furnished to order. 

SCHOOL AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 
ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, No. 74 North Fourth strect, 
L keeps constantly for sale a very extensive assortment of 


Books and Stationery, &c., to which he invites the attention of 
School Teachers, Library Committees, and otber. 


DRUGS AND CHEMICALS. | 
NDELIBLE INK, for marking on linen, both with and 
without mordant—warranted. , 

WARRINER’S SILVERING SOLUTION, for renewing 
old plated ware and producing by a single application a plate 
of pure silver, on brass or german-silver candlesticks, door- 
knobs, castors, &c. 

SUPERIOR TEABERRY MOUTH WASH, an excellent ar- 
ticle for cleansing and preserving the teeth and gums. 

IMPROVED YEAST POWDERS for making light batter in 
a few minutes, put up with fulP directions for use. . 

CARBONATED SODAIC POWDERS, which furnish an 
ag-ecable and refreshing summer drink. 
Also, SUPERIOR MINERAL WATER on draught, or put 
upfin bottles for family use. For sale,together with a large as- 
sortment of Drugs, Medicines, English and French Pertume- 
ry, Fancy avd Shaving Soaps, &c. &c., at Edward Parrish’s 
Family Medicine and Prescription Store, N. W. corner Ninth 
and Chesnut streets, Philadelphia. 4m13 


CLOTH STORE. 
ACKSON, CLAPP & Co, N. W. corner of Market and Secon 
streets have ju:t received a handsome assortment ofSpring 

Goods, comprising in part 
French blue, black, olive and brown Cloths, — 
English wool black, blue, invisible green and olive 
American do do do 0. 
French, West of England and American black, blue and fancy 
Cassimeres 
English and French black satin Vestings. 
Do do black silk do 
Cashmere and fancy silk do 
Wove, figured, quilting and Marseilles do 
Buffand white cashmeretie do 
T'weed Cassimeres. 
Black silk Velvets. 
Silk and worsted Serges, 
Plam white and colored fancy Linen Drills. 
Plain and fancy Gambroons, 
Brown Hollands, Silecias, &c, 


do. 
d 


; ALSO, 
Mixed and Drab Broad-cloths, suitable for Friends’ wear. 
Rattinets and Damasks, for Coach Trimmings. 


With a general assortment of Tailors’ Trimmings, which we 
offer for sale at reduced prices by the piece or at retail. 


WOOLLEY’S COPY BOOKS. 
Published by 'T. E, Chapman, 74 north Fourth street. 


iy urging the claims of these valuable and popular 
works upon the attention of school teachers, and all 
others who are interested in the education of youth, we 
would briefly refer to the advantages which they pos- 
sess over all similar publications now im use. We are 
aware that many and various systems have already been 
sent forth to the public: indeed, so common have they 
become, that scarcely a writing-master can be found,who 
| has not his ** original system.’? But, as an evidence of 
their want of merit, they seldom flourish beyond the spot 
| where they Spring up, and but rarely outlive their au- 
| thors. Even among those which have gained the most 
| popularity, it will be noticed that thei: ingenuity has 
| been taxed more to improve the shape of the letters and 
| the general style, than in simplifying and rendering 
| more easy the means of imparting to others a practical 
| knowledge of an art, the foundation of allarts. And it 
is this which constitutes the distinctive feature of the 
celebrated system of Carstairs. This system teaches 
thatit matters little what style is assumed, so that it is 
easily read and written, and supples the pulposes for 
which it was designed. Its object is to accomplish in 
months, that which has hitherto demanded years. It 
| proceeds, in a philosophical manner, to ascertain the 
principles upon which theart of writing is founded. It 
discovers that all good penmen, who write with ease, 
freedom, and facility, no matter how or where they ac- 
quired them, exercise almost invariably the same move- 
| ments. It defines these movements, and so simplifies 
them, that they may be imparted to others with but little 
And when the young hand once 
becomes practically familiar with these movements, he 
iscomplntely master of the art. He can write with 





ease, expedition, and beauty, and in whatever style’his 
fancy may dictate, 

We would respectfully ask a careful perusal. of-the 
accompanying certificates. .'I'hey afford abundant. evi- 
dence that the Carstairian System is superior to. all 
others now in use; that G. W. Woolley is possessed of 
a thorough and practical knowledge of the system; that 
the above works prepared by him, are valuable aids to 
the teacher in imparting a knowledge of the cortect 
principles of writing. 


FROM THE TEACHERS IN SEVERAL. OF THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


T have examined ‘* Woolley’s Copy Books,” designed 
to facilitate the teaching of Penmanship by the Carstair- 
ian System, and I think themdecidedly superior to-any 
other published copy books with which Iam acquainted. 

Should they be approved by the Controllers and Di- 
rectors, I should immediately commence using them in 
the school under my care. Very respectful > 

James Ruoaps 
Principal, N..W. Public School. 

I have examined Woolley’s Carstairian System of 
Penmanship, and believe it is calculated to facilitate, the 
acquisition of an easy and correct hand, in a superior 
manner to any that has been adopted. ‘ 

Mary H. Mippieton, 
Principal Female Dep. 3d St. Public School. 


Dear Sir—I have examined your series. of Copy 
Books, and from having partially pursued the same sys- 
tem for several months, have no hesitation in saying that 
it possesses decided advantages over the usual methods 
of writing as taugh in our schools, and thatif, your Co- 
py Books are introduced by the board of Controllers, it 
will soon be the only system made use of. Yours, &c. 

Witson H. Pire, 
Principal .N. E. Public School. 


Dear Sir—TI have cursorily examined the Copy Books 
you submitted tome onthe “ Carstairian System of Pen- 
manship, by G. W. Woolley,” and am of opinion that 
they are peculiarly calculated to give freedom to the 
hand, and to make good writers if they are closely ad- 
hered to. With much reepect, lam yours, &e.  @ 

W. G. E. Aenew, * 
Principal Zane St. School, Boys’ Department. 


I concur with the above. Lyp1a C. Smiru. 
Principal Female Department. 


FROM A NUMBER OF THE PUPILS OF G. W. WOOL- 
LEY IN PHILADELPHIA. 


The undersigned having taken lessons of G. W. 
Woolley on the Carstairian System of Penmanship, be- 
lieve it due to the cause of education and scienee to re- 
commend this system, as taught by him, to all those who 
are desirous of improving their knowledge of that art to 
which we 

“Owe . 
All we read and almost all we know.” 


We believe that the system of Carstairs is truly seien- 
tific, being based upon the principles of nature; that its 
introduction into common use would be an invaluable 
improvement in the art of penmanship; and that it af- 
fords greater facilities than any other system in the ac- 
quirement of a rapid, free and graceful style of writing. 


P. CunnINGHAM, EK. T. Marruews, 
Josernu Fusser, D. B. Morris, 
SamMvEL GREGAR, Gero. D. Jongs, 
Henry T. Cups, Gero. Ecxrert, 
Wm. WELLs, Wm. H. Yearon, 
ALFRED WricHurt, Jas. L. Ginon. 


FROM ELWOOD WALTERS, TEACHER, NEW YORK. 


I have examined the series «f ‘Copy Books on the 
Carstarian System of Penmanship,” and consider them 
preferable to any thing of the kind that I have.seen. I 
shall make use of them in my school, because I am per- 
suaded that with reasonable care on the part of the teach- 
er, the pupil can scarcely fail to acquire a good business 
hand, by practising the exercises which these books con- 
tain. 

E.woop Wattexs, No. 187 Bowery 





THE 


Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer, 
Is published every Seventh-day, 
At No. 3 South Fifth Street, corner of Merchant St. 
BY CHAPMAN AND JONES. 





TERMS.—32 per annum—2.50 if not paid within six moa— 
3.00 if not paid within 1 year. Notice to discontinue a subserip- 
tion must be given at least one month before the close of the 
year. 

Advertisements will be inserted at Fifty Cents a square for the 
first, and Twenty-five Cents for each additional Insertion. 


